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PROTECT YOUR IDEA! 


Write Freely, sending Data of your Invention, 
for full advice. 
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Mention Our Dumb Animals when writing. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy — 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts 3S. P.C. J 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 
1929, bound in cloth ............. 


each, $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1925, to May, 


1926, bound in cloth, reduced price ...... each, $0.75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the oot... $1.00 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 61% x 33% “$0.50 per 100 
About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 

What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H. Rowley $0. 30 per 100 

Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5.00 * 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60 “ = “ 
Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ... 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card 1.00 “ ¢ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... a * * 
The Bell of Atri, poem by 
The Folly of the Blinder 
Norie and the Outlaw, story .............. m= * 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... .. Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .....$ $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .. .60 * - 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. 50 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 4 


About the Bird 


The Lady of the Robins . 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 


.. cloth, 35 ets. 
30 per 100 


How the Birds Help the Farmer ..... | 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... me 6S 
The Care of Caged Canaries . 


“Took at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. ‘Jefferson .30 “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . 30.60 per 100 
30 


A Letter to Owners of Cats ..... ; 
The Cat in Literature ... 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... no 8 


“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1 30 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, Lk. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. Sarmswte eke paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst......... . cloth, 35 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .....paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 10 ets. 


Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


About Other Animals—Continued 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . .$1 rm per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. 12 : 


What is the Jack London Club ........... 30 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’. .30 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............... 30 
How to Kill Animals Hum: inely, 4.pp. ..... 1.00 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. .50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 

Directious for the Care of Swine, revised,4 pp. 1.00 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem............... — 
“Empty Tin Cans” cards ................ bree 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 


12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 
. each, 10 cts, 


Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 
ers, 20 pp... . each, 10 cts, 


Pic ‘ture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 cts, 
“Be Kind to Anime als”” Pennants SP SIE. each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ....... each, 3 cts 
umane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 


ness to Animals, Reynolds . . . ¢cloth, $1.00 

The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Row le y . cloth, 35 ets, 
paper, 15 cts, 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

cloth, 96 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...$3.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools ......... 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

to Teach It 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 

boys and girls by Dr. Jefferson, 4 pp..... .50 % 
God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. C - 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Crue 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1.50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher 
The Coming Education .................. a * 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. a 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections from 2 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, = cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Tree 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 

Buttons—white star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each..... 1.00) * 

Bi idges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
Sones of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. Eddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (5€ pages, words only). ae per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card ......... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy ... 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than §1. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


to animals 


able machines. 


Long on the market, widely distributed, but still going strong — The American 
Humane Education Society’s superb unsurpassed film for teaching kindness 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Available in both safety and regular stock, also in small 16-mm. size for port- 
Write for terms of rental or sale. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 


made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


The Soap That’s Known and 
Sold The World Around 


Cuticara 


Hothing Better for Use 
rice 25e. Sample 
Address: “Cutieura,” Dept. 128, Malden, Mase 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnidertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
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Trade Mark, Registered \ 


«ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY- 
o.t 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
The American Humane Education Society 
To 


GoD, 
Peace on EARTH, 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


AND MERCY TO 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 


—COWPER 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3. 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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If you are a voter in Massachusetts, we 
beg you in the name of humanity to the de- 
fenseless to vote this autumn to abolish the 
steel trap. The chance to vote will appear 
on the ballot. 

Are there animal lovers enough in Mas- 
sachusetts who are voters to win our AN- 
TI-STEEL TRAP BILL which is to appear 
on the ballot this autumn? Yes, if only they 
will vote. 

According to what seems trustworthy re- 
ports, the famous dealer in wild animals, 
Hagenbeck, is closing out his business. The 
traffic in such animals will doubtless still go 
on until mankind becomes humane enough 
to discontinue the zoos. 


To the efforts of the determined and de- 
voted women of the Chicago Humane Edu- 
cation Society is due the fine new Dog 
Pound Chicago is to have. We are proud 
of this vigorous offspring of our American 
Humane Education Society. 


The names of 11,193 additional qualified 
voters of Massachusetts have been filed at 
the State House in behalf of the anti-steel 
trap referendum bill. This makes certain 
the placing on the ballot the peoples’ chance 
to vote upon the bill. Quite 25,000 more 
names than were necessary have been filed. 

Who are opposing our anti-steel trap bill? 
Chiefly so-called sportsmen, the State Fish 
and Game Commission, the fur dealers and 
the trappers. Who are with us? Those 
who would rather “see a bird fly than eat 
it,” or some creature of the wild happy in 
the woods than kill it and skin it for its fur. 

On the thirteenth of this month, Mrs. 
Geo. T. Angell, widow of the founder of 
our two Societies, will reach her ninetieth 
birthday. She is in good health and often 
visits our offices. We extend heartiest con- 
gratulations to her who for more than 
thirty-six years ably assisted her husband in 
editing Our Dumb Animals. 


Fashion’s Cruelties 


F course Fashion is only a word for 

something men and women are respon- 
sible for. It is only man who can be cruel. 
Lions, tigers, wild beasts which prey upon 
one another or upon mankind are never 
cruel. They but act out the nature with 
which they were born and have no con- 
sciousness of violating any law of God or 
man when inflicting what we know as suf- 
fering. It’s the human animal that says 
what shall or shall not be the fashion at 
any given hour or place, and fashion many 
times has no more heart than the tiger or 
lion. If there is money in wearing furs in 
summer, no matter if every fur about a 
women’s neck is stained with blood, there 
are found the men and women who will 
make it fashionable to wear them, what- 
ever the thermometer says. Makers of 
fashion years ago cared nothing about how 
many white herons were slaughtered dur- 
ing the season when their young were in 
the nest so long as aigrettes were “the 
style.” 

It was once the fashion to cut off the 
tails of horses. At horse shows you will 
still see some people, whose chief claim to 
respectability is their money, exhibiting 
docked-tailed horses. But for a multitude 
of people now to be “in style” with saddle 
horses they must have the horse’s tail “set 
up.” No man or woman with the least idea 
of grace or beauty can see anything but 
deformity in a horse made to travel about 
on a bridle path or in a show-ring with his 
tail shooting up into the air at right angles 
to his body. To produce this monstrosity 
tail muscles must be cut and the tail held 
up by a pulley till the wounds are healed, 
and even then, after the healing, the pulley 
must be resorted to, to keep the tail in fash- 
ionable (Heaven save the mark!) shape. If 
only those could own animals who really 
cared for them! If only makers of fashions 
that have to do with animals had hearts in- 
stead of mere pumping machines beneath 
their ribs! 


. 


Readers are reminded that the first great need 
of animals in hot weather is water, and that a 
supply should always be available. 


Our Work with Boys’ Camps 
Entering a New Field 


HROUGH its able representative, Mr. 
L. R. Talbot, the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. is reaching hundreds of boys and some 
girls in the various camps throughout New 
England during the summer months. From 
July 5 to 16 Mr. Talbot gave eleven lec- 
tures at as many camps on Cape Cod and 
vicinity. During the latter half of July 
eighteen more were given at camps in New 
Hampshire. Where electricity is available, 
slides are used. Sometimes the lectures 
are given in the open. At each camp Mr. 
Talbot invites those interested to take a 
nature walk with him when animals and 
birds are studied at close range. These 
walks have proved to be very popular. The 
total number of campers reached in the 
month was 2,777. 


Several very complimentary letters have 
been received, unsolicited, from camp direc- 
tors, showing their great appreciation of 
our effort and of Mr. Talbot’s ability to in- 
terest the young campers. This work will 
be kept up while the camping season lasts. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will welcome 
any contributions from those who believe 
in such an investment in behalf of boys and 
girls. 


A Critical Hour 


Seldom in the history of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has there come so critical an 
hour as that which will face us at the No- 
vember election in our own state. Our 
name as the friend of suffering animals, our 
reputation as pledging ourselves to no irra- 
tional or unwise cause, will be at stake. We 
have joined forces with the Anti-Steel Trap 
League to wipe from our statute books the 
inhuman law which permits the use, for the 
purpose of catching fur-bearing animals for 
their skins, of one of the cruelest devices 
ever invented by man—the steel trap. Hate- 
ful as this instrument of torture is, when- 
ever and wherever used, our bill does allow 
a farmer to protect his poultry and his 
crops from such wild animals as would prey 
upon them, even by this wretched thing 
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when set near his property. This compro- 
mise had to be made. Even as it is, our 
opponents who are in the fur business, and 
many so-called sportsmen, are circulating 
false reports to the effect that the farmer 
is going to suffer if we win our bill next 
November by the Referendum, and that the 
hunters will have less game to kill. 

Begin now, dear reader, to work for 
votes for our bill in behalf of thousands of 
poor fur-bearing animals trapped, killed 
and skinned as a money-making business! 


An Error and Explanation 


Several readers call our attention to an 
inadvertence on this page of the August 
issue, in announcing the discontinuance of 
trapping advertisements in the catalogue of 
the Sears, Roebuck Co. We were undoubt- 
edly in error, although relying upon the 
written statement of a correspondent in 
whom we had confidence and whom we 
thought well-informed. Following, too, the 
many protests that we were sure had been 
made to the Company against the steel 
trap, we concluded that it must have capit- 
ulated. It must have been the coming and 
not the current catalogue of which we were 
thinking. 


Spain Restores Old Order 


New Code Will Permit Ferocious Treatment 
of Bulls in Arena 


T appears that a strange and sudden re- 

versal in governmental policy in respect 
to bull-fighting has taken place recently in 
Spain. Only a few months ago in review- 
ing the progress of humane organization 
and legislation in many countries it was 
definitely reported that the Spanish govern- 
ment had committed itself to a course which 
would forthwith put an end to the former 
atrocities practised against both bulls and 
horses. Towards the latter there are yet 
encouraging prospects of better treatment 
but for the bulls the outlook presents all 
the aspects of a return to savagery of for- 
mer times. Some of the conditions under 
the new order are thus described in the 
St. Paul Dispatch of recent date, which 
says: 

Bulls have never had a very happy time 
in Spain and now with the fall of Primo de 
Rivera, the taurine outlook is blacker than 
ever. Under the chairmanship of Madrid’s 
director of public safety, a high national 
committee has been at work revising the 
code governing the gentle art of bull bait- 
ing. Signed by King Alfonso, the new doc- 
ument which is a masterpiece of reflective 
ferocity has been hailed with wild rejoicing 
by the people. 

The Spanish arena will now see a revival 
of the good old days. Among other charm- 
ing things, the new rules once more permit 
the use of fire darts which are instruments 
provided with steel points. Entering the 
bull’s anatomy they explode with a kind of 
Fourth of July effect. Children under 14 
years of age who were formerly refused ad- 
mission to bull-fights may now, along with 
the rest of the populace, enjoy the delicate 
spectacle of an animal or unfortunate pica- 
dor being done to death. 


The new code takes particular care to in- 
sure lively action in the ring. Decrepit 
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Bear Facts 


RAY GWYNN HOGAN 


O* all our quadrupeds the bear family, 
as a whole, is probably the most mis- 
understood. Prejudice of long standing has 
erected a wall of resentment against these 
magnificent animals and although the griz- 
zlies, the blacks and the cinnamons have ac- 
cepted the encroachment of man upon their 
domain as a necessary evil, man fails to 
view them in a like manner. 

Man is ever the conqueror and not being 
satisfied with that victory, he is prone to 
exterminate. He has subdued the wilder- 
ness, tamed the vast plains and built his 
cities thereon. Great forests have fallen be- 


GOOD SPORTSMEN SPARE THE BEAR 


Photo by Kilroy Harris 


fore the ringing blows of his axe and the 
tenants of those domains have fallen before 
his gunfire, depleted, some wiped completely 
from the earth. 


four and no more than seven years old and 
must weigh approximately a ton. Three 
goadings are the official challenge to the 
bull’s bravery, and if it ingloriously fails to 
respond to this number the steel sticker 
may be applied again. 

All this should make it evident that the 
Spanish bull committee is out to please. 
With such high minded regard for the en- 
tertainment of the public, it could, if in- 
vited to this country, do wonders for our 
prize fighting industry. 


It is obvious that if the wild creatures of 
the forest and the jungle are deprived of 
freedom, or are to be exhibited at all, they 
must be under human control, and that 
means the infliction upon them of greater 
or less cruelty. 


bulls are anathema. They must be at least 


Such are the conditions today. Some 
species are protected but many are neglected 
and a few men, all too few, are far-sighted 
enough to see that the grizzlies and their 
kin are doomed to go the way of the buffalo 
that is, unless sportsmen wake up and see 
that the necessary steps are taken to pre- 
serve them. 

To verify my facts and impressions I 
went in search of reliable information and 
found it in the person of one “Grizzly” 
Smith, an old acquaintance of my father’s 
and an authority on the old West. 

His cabin nestles comfortably in the green 
hills east of us where I found him weaving 
a bridle of rawhide when I called. I imme- 
diately went into the purpose of my visit, 
I have set down his expoundings as neariy 
verbatim as possible. 
; “To begin with,” Grizzly said, shifting his 
light bulk to a more comfortable position, 
“grizzly bars ain’t near as bad as they’re 
cracked up to be. Course, take back years 
ago when there warn’t nothin’ about these 
parts but a shack or two and the settlers 
had to rely on old muzzle loaders and pea- 
shot, bars didn’t wait about slappin’ a fel- 
ler down. Why I remember once seein’ a 
half-breed trapper get his whole scalp taken 
off, slicker’n a whistle by a young grizzly! 
You’d a thought an Injun had got a hold of 
him. But then things changed. Bigger 
guns came into use and a feller got so he 
warn’t afraid to meet a bar in the woods. 
And the bars caught onto it right away. 
They got so they was afraid of a man and 
kept out of his sight. About that time, fel- 
lers around here got to huntin’ grizzlies and 
blacks and settin’ traps for them. There 
was always some party of young bucks 
agoin’ out on a bar hunt and they never 
came back without a half a dozen or so. 
There was a party went out once from Den- 
ver, four of them, and they came back with 
sixteen grizzlies and every one of them but 
two was a silvertip! They all weighed 
somewheres six to eight hundred pounds 
and then what did they do with ’em? 
Skinned ’em and threw the rest away! 
‘Sport,’ they called it, but I called it wanton 
murder. No true sportsman will do the 
likes of that.” 


(To be continued) 


To a Caged Lion 
CHAPMAN J. MILLING 


All day you tread your prison’s narrow 
space, 
Who, in the jungle, once trod proudly free. 
And you still bear yourself right regally 
And show a bold defiance in your face. 
How can you step with such a feline grace 
When gaping multitudes outside agree 
That you and all your fellows ought to be 
Imprisoned for amusement of their race? 


It is a maddening and revolting sight 

To see you forced to mount a wooden stool 

Or cringe beneath a coward’s brutal blows; 

And he who leaves your presence feeling 
right 

Must either be a sadist or a fool, 

Rejoicing in the triumph of your foes. 
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The Forest Fiend 
MARY HARRIETT RATHOM 


Theve’s a red moon hangs in the sky tonight: 
Know you what that red moon means? 
There are wild things trapped in a frenzied 

Hight: 
There are monstrous harrowing scenes. 
There are timorous birds, and their downy 
wings 
Are scorched with the breath of hell: 
Lo! dazed is the soft-eyed doe that clings 
To the side of her loved gazelle. 


There’s a ved moon hangs in the western sky, 
There’s terror abroad, alas! 
There’s the doom of the damned as the 
flames leap high, 
And the woods are a seething mass. 
No refuge this, for the stricken deer 
Whose home is the forest glade: 
Beleaguered by smoke and beset with fear, 
He flees from his wonted shade. 


There’s a red moon hangs o’er the mountain 
steep, 
There’s a gray ghost, gaunt and grim: 
There are starvelings now from the forest 
deep, 
That are lurking beyond the rim: 
O friends, take heed, lest a holocaust 
More grievous than aught before, 
Bring woe in its wake, needless pain en- 
forced, 
And death to your own loved door! 


Report of First Six Months of 1930 
of Work at Fez 


Daily average large animals... ... 38 2°3 
Daily average dogs 


5 5/6 
(The Fondouk was quarantined for 30 

days on account of a case of glanders). 

Animals humanely put to sleep... 53 

Expenses: 


Salaries: secretary general, vet- 
erinarian, blacksmith, stable- 

Forage, paying for disabled ani- 
mals to be humanely put to 
sleep, expenses connected with 
minor equipments for Fon- 
douk, surgical instruments, 
medicines and rent of old Fon- 
douk before new Fondouk was 
finished 


1,145.60 


Intellect makes a man individual; feeling 
makes him universal. To make a man uni- 
versal! That means making him in sym- 
pathy with all that feel, giving him com- 
prehension of the rights of all created be- 
ings. For humane education is based on 
the recognition that the spirit of life is 
universal, and the form it takes, whether 
white or black, Jew or gentile, aristocrat 
or commoner, human or dumb, varies not in 
kind but in expression or degree. 


G. STANLEY HALL 


. . 
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If you are a voter in Massachusetts, we 
beg you in the name of humanity to the de- 
fenseless to vote this autumn to abolish the 
Steel trap. The chance to vote will appear 
on the ballot. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“Peter the Greater (Part I) 


CHRIS. SEWELL 


S a title (I have hinted it in an earlier 
instalment concerning him) Peter the 
Popular would be equally true. 

But it would offend his susceptibilities, 
for there is about it a certain familiarity— 
a cheapness, which while it might flatter 
the mere tabby—but at this point ‘‘Peter 
the Greater” would probably turn his back 
and shake off low company. 

Which makes it all the more curious that 
he was once seen walking towards his own 
front door, in (what looked like) earnest 
conversation with a hedgehog! 

“Que faites vous dans cette galére?”’ we 
asked nervously of our amazed souls, as 
from a window we watched this epic of 
patronage. 

But Peter the Greater never revealed the 
reason of his sudden descent. If an ounce 
of curiosity had ever gone to his make-up, 
we might have put it down to that. But 
he leaves such bourgeois emotions to “lesser 
breeds without the law.” 

Peter the Greater is a celibate consistent 
and inviolate, but—he is dangerously 
handsome. 

Over and over again he might have filled 
his seraglio, but he has higher matters, in 
hand. 

One lady (to whom he had made it clear 
that he was not a marrying man) took a 
peculiarly mean revenge for what she 
chose to consider her slighting. 

She was of the vamp-and-stop-at-nothing 
order, and one morning early she deposited 
in our garden quite near to one of her vic- 
tim’s favorite caches a small family of kit- 
tens. Alas! before they were discovered by 
a visiting tradesman they were practically 
dead from cold, for their unscrupulous 
mama had forsaken them. 

Never have I seen Peter the Greater so 
entirely shaken from his Buddhistic calm. 

To each and all of us he came in turn, 
proclaiming loudly (he almost said the 
words) that he was the dupe of a bad de- 
signing minx. 

“T ask you”—at least so we read his in- 
dignant meowings—‘‘what must be the 
feelings of a perfectly respectable Persian, 
who has kept himself to himself for all 
these years, to be made the laughing stock 
of the neighborhood like this?” 

When we had spread ourselves in kisses 
and assurances of our unshaken faith and 
allegiance, he calmed down a little. 

But it took him a whole day completely 
to recover. 

To emphasize the perfect comprehension 
which exists between Peter the Greater and 
his “humans,” here is an absolutely unex- 
aggerated record. A lady, who formerly 
inhabited the flat over our heads, and who 
was a great friend of His Majesty’s, met 
him in the garden one morning. ‘Peter,’ 
she said, ‘‘do you know it is three months 
since you have paid us a visit? And there 
are heaps of birds for you to watch.” 

The idol of the house regarded her stead- 
ily—gave the matter his consideration for 
a few moments, and walked straight up to 
the flat to occupy his favorite coign of van- 
tage in a very upper room from which he 
can inspect, without undue prominence, the 
rooks, crows and other feathered delights 


ONE OF PETER’S MOST STRIKING 
POSES 


which constantly circle around our chim- 
ney-pots. .. . 

I am unable to tell you whether Peter the 
Greater would endorse the axiom that a cat 
may look at a king. 

On the whole I am inclined to think that 
after a single supercilious glance he would 
turn himself about—and wash. He has, in 
his day, met a certain number of celebrities 
—two at least of whom had names famous 
throughout England; but I have a suspicion 
that, as he lay amiably in my arms and 
bore with their attentions, his thoughts 
were “the honor, dear people, is your's.” 

Nevertheless, with all his airs and graces, 
Peter is a faithful and undeviating lover. 
My husband is first in his affection—I am 
a fair second. 

The only happening which changes this 
order of things is when the Favorite de- 
clines to carry him upstairs. 

Then Peter the Greater metes out pun- 
ishment! Sometimes he refuses his supper 
—sometimes he discovers that J am his only 
desire in this world—sometimes he simply 
sulks. But he sulks very gracefully, and 
the net result of these demonstrations is 
that my husband caves in and becomes a 
human elevator once more, and Peter the 
Greater becomes his normally urbane and 
delightful self. 


Joe—“Had a terrible time with my fliv- 
ver.” 

Moe—“Yeh?” 

Joe—‘Yes, I bought a carburetor that 
saved 30 per cent on gas, a timer that saved 
50 per cent on gas and a sparkplug that 
saved 30 per cent, and after I went ten 
miles my gasoline tank overflowed.” 
—Allston Recorder 


His pity for men and women is bound- 
less; his disdain is equally boundless. It 
is only towards animals that his tenderness 
is untouched by contempt; some of his most 
memorable passages are concerned with the 
“Zola,” by H. ELLIS 


sufferings of animals. 
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Trees and Their Tenants 
ELIZABETH GLENN ARCHER 


When the young leaves on the maple, 
Shape and size of infant’s hand, 

Spread their palms to sunny breezes 
Then ’tis springtime in the land. 


Baby-leaves so small and perfect 
Yellow-green and shining new 

Faintly blush like autumn colors, 
Fresh and delicate in hue. 


These the days of Nature’s magic; 
Time of innocence and youth. 

Growing things, so shy-appealing, 
Promise Beauty’s perfect truth. 


Decked in leaves for our protection 
From the summer’s sultry rays 
Trees, like parasols, gigantic, 
Foil the Sun’s too ardent gaze. 


Not alone their shelter lending 
But like giant fans they stand, 

Waving in the breezes for us, 
Wafting comfort o’er the land. 


Trees—the symbols of God’s mercy, 
Housing bird-life in their arms; 
Palaces of morning music 
Waken first, in groves and farms. 


Caroling away our sorrows; 
Warbling choirs of early morn, 
Myriad foes of men, devouring; 
Birds—our friends since Time was 
born. 


On each other’s life depending, 
Trees, their feathered tenants need 
And in payment give them shelter; 
Plainly men should see and heed. 


Men so blind to human welfare 
Need to pause and face the truth: 
Sparing birds and trees is wisdom 
To be taught from early youth. 


THE PECULIAR PENGUIN 


A flightless sea-bird which stands upright. This 
one came from Antarctic regions. 
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The Pine Warbler 


L. A. HODGES 


the pine country your first time you 

are almost certain to experience a de- 
lightful find. A song will greet you that 
will remind you of the chipping sparrow’s 
tremulous chant. Yet you will know at once 
that it is not the same. The trilling melody, 
ringing in the clean, rosiny air, will be 
sweeter than the chipping sparrow’s song. 
It will be wilder, freer; more in keeping 
with the solemn forest’s spicy isles and sun- 
flecked vistas. 

You will then get fleeting glimpses of 
him. His yellowish-brown body will be in 
movement among the pine boughs—not fit- 
fully, not nervously—but with an alto- 
gether charming unhurriedness; a graceful 
gleaner among the evergreen tufts. And 
as you watch him, he, not visibly pausing, 
will send forth his trilling melody again and 
again. This singer in the pungent plumes 
is the pine warbler. 

Perhaps there is no bird more fittingly 
named than he, for, except during migra- 
tion, he is never found other than where 
the pine is. He feeds among the pines; he 
breeds among the pines. From birth he is 
at home when in the pines, and is away 
from home and in strange surroundings 
when in any other woods. His breeding 
range covers broadly the pine domains 
from the Gulf of Mexico northward into 
southern Canada. He winters in the sun- 
touched pineries of the states of the South. 

The business of where he winters sets 
him decidedly apart. He is the only mem- 
ber of the vast warbler family that winters 
in the interior of the United States. Some 
four or five of the more than forty species 
which breed in the United States and Can- 
ada leave a few, a very few, of their fel- 
lows in Florida or along the Gulf Coast. 
The Antilles, Central America, South 
America claim the vast warbler multitudes. 
Not so the pine warbler. It seems well 
agreed that he sends no individual of his 
beyond the blue seas. The pines of the 
southern United States supply his every 
winter want. From the Atlantic to east- 
central Texas; from southern Illinois to the 
Gulf; then, with April the spreading north- 
ward until his song trills in the pine woods 
from the Gulf to beyond the Great Lakes. 
Aside from the fact that his nesting range 
laps over into Canada, he remains at all 
times within our borders. We, therefore, 
may rightfully claim the pine warbler for 
our own. 

In the sun-lit Ouachita hills (Arkansas) 
the pine warbler is abundant the year 
round—and more abundant in winter than 
insummer. The region is not only a breed- 
ing spot; it is a vacation ground for many 
new arrivals that stop in the fall migrations 
to abide the winter in these wooded, low- 
lying steeps. 

He begins housekeeping early in the 
pine-scented Ouachita hills; is busy with 
nest and nestlings before the northward 
movement of most migratory birds is fairly 
under way. It is not easy to find his com- 
pact nest. High up in the pine, sometimes 
more than forty feet above ground, the 
cup-shaped structure is tucked away in a 
knot of clustering pine needles; hidden, 


| F you are a bird-lover and are entering 


the observer is apt to think, all too well, 

But the reward of finding the net is 
worth even an extended search; and when 
you have had the good fortune to exaiine 
several of them you will conclude that there 
not infrequently is a pine warbler who has 
the soul of an artist and the courage to let 
the world know it. Some of the nests will 
be capriciously decorated with bright 
feathers—twinkling jewels of nests in set- 
tings of living green! 

Nor are the pine warblers slaves of same- 
ness in the matter of egg coloration. While 
their eggs are of uniform size and color 
background (gray-white) the markings 
pronouncedly vary—spots, few or many, of 
umber, lavender, brown. 

As winter nears the pine warbler may 
overcome his strictly arboreal instincts and 
condescend to put his feet on the ground. 
He has abided, spring and summer, amid 
the live pine needles, he now would know 
the feel of dead pine needles—that coffee- 
brown covering that forever carpets the 
floor of his forest. Berries of the neigh- 
borly dogwood, seed of the flaming sumac 
he adds to his bill of fare. These and other 
berries contiguous to the conifers, together 
with insect larvae and the ever-present pine 
seeds—what wonder the pine warbler 
scorns the tropics! 

Here in the green-crowned Ouachitas, 
the pine warbler sings practically the en- 
tire year; and it is the appealing charm of 
his ringing notes, enlivening the somberer 
seasons, that constitutes his chief allure. 

In early autumn I toiled up a valley that 
had ceased to be a valley. The lofty 
ridges, converging, had narrowed the valley 
to a steep ravine which in turn ended 
against a sharp slope near the top of a high 
bluff. The valley, the ravine, the hill 
slopes were clothed with hickory, ash and 
massive oak. The top of the broad, pla- 
teau-like bluff was of different formation, 
being the whitish soil of the typical pine 
land. And pines grew there; grew dense, 
towering, majestic. 

Entering this evergreen retreat, I was 
greeted by strains of trilling notes; pine 
warbler songs, ringing from all points of 
the forest. Never before had I heard so 
many pine warblers singing at once. Never 
since have I heard such a pine warbler 
chorus. 

It was one of those rare moments to 
which the mind never tires of returning. 
The slight breeze stirring, just enough to 
make the forest seem to live and breathe; 
brown needles, immaculate as though vac- 
uum cleaned, cushioning the earth; tree 
boles, like innumerable bronze pillars tow- 
ering to support the vast green overhead; 
piquant pinewood scent; the just audible 
purr of the pines like dying echoes of a far- 
off sea; and, dominating all, the light- 
hearted lilt of song: the many, many warb- 
lers trilling in the everlasting green. 

Since that day the pine warbler almost 
invariably brings to me a memory and a 
wish: memory of the bold bluff’s top and 
its sounding forest; and the wish that the 
place I that day found might remain for- 
ever an unspoiled place; forever a place of 
primeval pines and pine warbler madrigals. 
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LUEBIRDS make pretty, interesting 

and valuable bird neighbors; and for 
a number of years we have been fortunate 
enough to have one or more pairs nesting 
near the yard; ever since I made and set 
out a number of hollow-post bird-boxes for 
them. As a rule they raise two broods each 
year. I first tried to attract bluebirds by 
making houses out of boards for them, but 
they never took a liking to these, choosing 
instead to nest in hollow posts, tree-trunks 
and branches. Then, one year, I found an 
old hollow fence-post in which bluebirds 
previously had nested, and cut a piece six- 
teen inches long from it and fastened it 
to a post northeast of the house. The very 
first year a pair of bluebirds took posses- 
sion of it. They have been using it ever 
since. Last spring I had four such nesting- 
boxes awaiting the bluebirds when they ar- 
rived, in all of which they have at one time 
or another nested, though one seems es- 
pecially desirable. 

Last spring our lovely neighbors arrived 
from their southern winter home on March 
fourteenth. As a rule we see and hear the 
first bluebirds the: second week of March, 
though in favorable years they arrive the 
first week of March and sometimes as early 
as the third week in February. Our birds 
at once visited the hollow-post bird-boxes, 
first one, then another and another. They 
flew to a box, looked inside, surveyed the 
landscape and then looked inside again. 
Finally, one went inside and looked it over 
more closely, came out again, and then the 
other inspected the old home. Apparently 
both found it much to their liking, much as 
when they last saw it, and their notes had a 
satisfied and joyful quality. The male seemed 
especially pleased and raised and spread 
and fluttered his wings as if very happy. 

For several weeks after that the birds 
guarded their boxes carefully from the in- 
trusions of other birds. On one occasion 


they waged war on some blue jays that set- 
tled in the ivy vine which is draped over 
the favorite box. The bluebirds darted for 


“WHAT A SIGHT A HUNGRY YOUNG BIRD MAKES” 
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Bluebird Neighbors—1929 Edition 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photographs by the Author 


the larger birds with angry notes, 
snapped their bills threateningly as 
they passed them, turned and then 
swooped again. Thus the bluebirds 
continued scolding, darting and 
snapping their bills, taking turns at 
attacking the enemy, until the jays 
flew off. Later our neighbors were 
forced to make war on a few Eng- 
lish sparrows that took a liking to 
one of the boxes, and occasionally 
they drove off field, vesper and chip- 
ping sparrows. But the birds that 
visited the boxes most often and 
were warred upon the most were the 
red-headed woodpeckers. Woodpeck- 
ers naturally are interested in hol- 
low posts, tree-trunks and branches, 
because they use them for nesting, 
storing and roosting purposes. Blue- 
birds, however, have considerable 
courage and defensive ability and 
are seldom deprived of their nesting- 
sites by other birds. 

The first nest was not completed until 
the last week in April. On the twenty- 
eighth it held two pretty eggs, but after 
that no more were laid, which is quite yn- 
usual, since bluebirds nearly always lay 
four or five. Incubation was soon under 
way, and then I often saw the male carry- 
ing food to the box for his mate, who did 
most of the work. He often perched on a 
near-by post with a cutworm or other pest 
in his beak, where he twittered and made 
sure the coast was clear, then flew to the 
entrance hole, looked the premises over, 
both inside and out, and then entered the 
box. In a few minutes out he came again 
with an empty beak. 

The nest held one young bird on May 
seventeenth, for one of the eggs failed to 
hatch. I rapped gently on the box, when 
the little fellow raised his head and opened 
his mouth widely. What a sight a hungry 
young bird makes when it hears some noise 
it thinks made by a returning parent! 

The mother in time became very tame, 
so tame that 
on two occa- 
sions she re- 
mained on 
her nest 
when I vis- 
ited the post. 
Each time I 
had to look 
long and 
carefully 
within the 
dark interior 
before I could 
make out her 
outline, first 
being able to 
make out her 
eyes,then 
her bill, and 
finally her 
tail. 

Late in 
May I found 
her perched 
ona post near 
the box with 
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FEMALE BLUEBIRD NEIGHBOR 


Who proved less afraid of the blind than was the male. 


a cutworm in her bill. The worm was alive 
and twisted and squirmed in its efforts to 
get away, describing several complete cir- 
cles before she became tired of its antics and 
struck her bill sharply against the post to 
quiet it. This had the desired effect, but only 
for a few moments. Before she finally 
ventured to the box she was obliged to 
strike it several times more, and in spite of 
all this punishment I doubt if it quit twist- 
ing and turning before it reached the 
young bird’s crop. 

But though our neighbors raised but a 
single youngster the first time, they were 
more successful the second, when they 
nested in a box southeast of the house and 
had a lusty family of five. The mother then 
proved tamer than ever and rarely left her 
nest when we came near the post. Perhaps 
in time she will become so tame as to al- 
low us to touch her and show enough con- 
fidence in us to take food from our fingers. 


To Mussolini 


Who has stopped the age-old practice of 
blinding song-birds in Italy 


KADRA MAYSI 


It must have been Il Duce heard— 

Above his marching song of steel— 
Across his bugles’ brazen peal— 

As plainly as a pleading word, 

That sound of little wings which whirred 
Through endless night their mute appeal. 
Time’s trumpet call could not conceal 

From him the clear note of a bird. 


Let ages prove his right or wrong— 
The justice of his iron sway. 
One paean shall be his when, long, 
Forgot are nations’ Yea and Nay. 
Forever his shall be the song 
Of birds that, now, know breaking day! 
It is a great gift of the gods to be born 


humane—with a hatred for cruelty and in- 
justice. GEORGE ELIOT 


“Be Kind to Animals’”’ Week, April 20-26; 
Humane Sunday, April 19, 1931. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 


do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten 
and an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed 
with each offering. 


A Lot's in a Name 


ERTAINLY there are a great many let- 
ters in the name of The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 


mals, altogether too many. When one thinks , 


of the time taken during the past sixty and 
more years to write and print and pro- 
nounce these ten words he could wish some 
shorter name might have been found. Long 
as it is, however, and old as it is, we find 
it frequently being confounded with other 
organizations. Now it is the Massachusetts 
Humane Society, an old society which 
awards medals for heroic acts in saving 
people from drowning and which puts up 
life-saving devices beside rivers and at the 
sea. But more than all we are confounded 
with the Animal Rescue League. Over and 
over again we hear the words: “Why, aren’t 
you and the Animal Rescue League the 
same thing?” “Isn’t this the Animal Rescue 
League?” comes over the telephone daily. 
“You are the president of the Animal Res- 
cue League, aren’t you?” the writer of these 
words hears repeatedly. No, that’s an en- 
tirely different organization. It, too, has its 
troubles being confounded with our Society. 
They certainly have the better of us in a 
much shorter name. 


Export of Horses from England 


An agreement has been concluded be- 
tween the Royal S. P. C. A. of England and 
the authorities at Vaugirard (Paris) Horse 
Abattoir, whereby the latter have under- 
taken that for one year all horses at Vau- 
girard shall be slaughtered by the humane 
killer, and that the Royal Society’s repre- 
sentative in Paris (a British ex-artillery 
officer) shall have a free pass admitting to 
all parts of the abattoir at any time. The 
Royal Society has agreed to supply the re- 
quired instruments and ammunition for the 
period of one year, and it is gratifying to 
those interested in the international aspect 
of animal protection to know that the ar- 
rangement applies to all horses sent to 
Vaugirard abattoir. Despite this satisfac- 
tory agreement, animal lovers are warned 
not to relax their efforts to secure the pas- 
sage into law of the Exportation of Horses 
Bill which is designed to prohibit the ex- 
port from Great Britain of live horses over 
eight years of age, and also those under a 
value of $125. 


OUR DUMB 
A Chicago Judge 


ANY things are said about this great 

city of Chicago. The evil things that 
happen in it get far more publicity than the 
good. This letter that follows is from a 
Chicago Judge to the Chicago Humane Edu- 
cation Society deeply interested in the case 
referred to: 

May 2, 1930 

Mrs. Charlotte L. Hunt, 
Room 610, 32 N. State St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Friend: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
recent letter bearing upon the Schloess-Col- 
lins case, tried before me, and wherein I im- 
posed a find of $50 and costs, and I wish 
to thank you for the kind sentiments there- 
in expressed. As you may have observed 
from press reports, I have had before me a 
number of similar cases, and in each in- 
stance, I have meted out punishment com- 
mensurate with the exigencies. 

It is most refreshing and soul-soothing to 
find so many thoughtful, Christian people 
lending aid and consideration to this very 
timely and worthy movement. I have been 
literally deluged with letters and messages 
incident to the hypothetical case above men- 
tioned. 

It shall be my loftiest purpose, as judge, 
to work with you and your fellow-workers 
in this very laudable movement. It should 
be the means of touching heart-strings of 
some of these heartless persons who have 
become so calloused, in their desire for 
greed, as to have dethroned God and reason 
in their treatment of dumb animals. 

Persons of this type should be brought 
before the courts for their misdeeds, and to 
that end I shall at all times be at your 
command. 

Allow me again to thank you for your ex- 
pression of confidence and good will. 

Most cordially yours, 


ALFRED O. ERICKSON 


If you are a voter in Massachusetts, we 
beg you in the name of humanity to the de- 
fenseless to vote this autumn to abolish the 
steel trap. The chance to vote will appear 
on the ballot. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


ANIMALS 


Sept. 19.0 
A Man’s Tribute to His Dog 


Hon. Epcar Howarp, Lieut.-Governor of 
Nebraska 


IX” is dead! He was a dog in the zni- 

mal kingdom, but a tall man in the 
attributes of kindness and loyalty. He 
never spoke about his own virtues, but he 
showed them in his every-day life. I wish 
I might know the man who gave the deadly 
poison to my dog. I have no desire to carry 
harm to him, but rather a desire to make 
him a gentler and a better man by painting 
for him a word-picture of poor Bix end 
his sufferings. For many days under skill- 
ful treatment of a veterinary and the nurs- 
ing of those who loved him, Bix fought 
against the effects of the drug, never com- 
plaining, never showing resentment, re- 
warding every effort in his behalf with a 
wag of his tail, or with an expression of 
thanks from his kindly eye. In the last 
effort of his life he dragged himself to my 
feet, raised his drooping muzzle and laid it 
in my hand, as oft I’ve seen a child repose 
a weary head on mother’s knee. Thus he 
died, and in the death-glaze upon his in- 
telligent brown eyes I thought I read a mes- 
sage of forgiveness for the whipping I 
gave him one day, when anger had driven 
from my head that fair sense of reason 
which should direct the doings of men, if 
not of dogs. I have never been able to ac- 
cept the teachings of those ancients who 
held that at death-time the souls of men and 
women sometimes are transferred to the 
bodies of birds and dogs, but if I could ac- 
cept that view I should then believe that 
one day there lived upon the earth a rare 
and radiant soul within the body of the gen- 
tlest woman ever sent into the world to 
brighten and bless mankind with her good 
presence; and that when she died the death 
of the body the gods transferred her soul 
to the body of my Bix, so good he was, and 
kind. But I can’t believe such things, and 
all that is left for me now is to give to 
Bix in my memory-garden a place among 
the roses, with a promise and a pledge to 
make my own life among men reflect some- 
what the lessons in loyalty and kindness ac- 
quired by contact with my dog. And so, 
good Bix, good-bye! 


Berlin and Rome 


German humane societies have prevailed 
upon the Prussian Cabinet to forbid vivi- 
section to all except university professors 
and heads of scientific institutions. 

Those so authorized must give anaesthet- 
ics to animals used in experiments and are 
enjoined to regard humane principles. 

—New York Evening World 


Severe penalties were established by a de- 
cree approved by the Italian Cabinet regu- 
lating vivisection so as to conciliate scien- 
tific necessities with “the love of animals 
born in people enriched by an ancient and 
high degree of civilization.” 

The decree directed that vivisection be 
limited strictly to indispensable cases and 
made administration of local or general an- 
aesthesia compulsory. 

—New York Evening World 


If the crowns of all the kingdoms of the 
empire were laid down at my feet in ex- 
change for my books and my love of read- 
ing I would spurn them all. FENELON 
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County Prosecuting Officers 
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Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 11,868 
Cases investigated ............. 597 
Animals examined ............. 4,773 
Number of prosecutions......... 23 
Number of convictions ......... 20 
Horses taken from work ........ 86 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 47 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 22,917 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Elinor K. O’Bar- 
ton of Boston, Miss Ellen F. Mason of Bos- 
ton, Clara J. Pitts of Millville, Annie M. 
Dore of Jacksonville, Fla., and Anna Copp 
Taylor of Carmen, Manitoba. 


August 12, 1930. 


Annual Fair and Hospitality Day of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., Wednesday, November 12, 
1930, at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 

Telephone, Regent 6160 | 
Veterinarians 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 

R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.v., Ass’t Chief | 

E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.m. | 

W. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 

G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 

C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 

| Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


| 184 Longwood Avenue 
| 


Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
| Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, from 11 to 


= 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 604 Cases 2,042 
Dogs Dogs 1,693 
Cats 152 Cats 312 
Birds 9 Birds 27 
Horses 6 Rabbits 4 
Fox 1 Horses 3 

Monkeys 2 
Goat 1 
Operations 451 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary cases ................. 181,118 


MASSACHUSETTs 8S. P.C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in July 7 

For cruelly beating a bull, two defend- 
ants, after being allowed to plead nolo, were 
each fined $30. 

For sending out a galled horse, defendant 
convicted, fined $10, suspended till Jan. 3, 
1931. 

Failing to provide two cats with proper 
food and drink, $25 fine. 

Cruelly driving two horses with raw sores 
under collars, plea of guilty, continued for 
sentence to Sept. 3 when fine of $25 to be 
imposed. 

Overloading horse, fine $50. Authorizing 
horse to be worked when unfit by lameness, 
$15 fine. Selling at private sale a horse unfit 
for labor, fine $10. 


Cruelly driving a horse that was unfit for 
labor, convicted, case filed in consideration 
of defendant having ten children to support. 


Working galled horse, fined $50; sus- 
pended for one year. 

Permitting a cow to suffer after leg had 
been broken, $10 fine. 

Failing to provide proper food and drink 
for one dog, two rabbits, two fowls and two 
cats, convicted, probation six months. 

Selling at private sale a horse unfit for 
labor by reason of debility and old age, con- 
victed, case filed after restitution had been 
made. 

For driving horse with sore back a de- 
fendant having eight children was fined $25 
and given five months to pay fine. 

Cruelly driving a hired horse after har- 
ness galls had developed, fine $25. Cruelly 
working a lame horse, guilty, case filed. 

Selling at private sale a horse unfit for 
labor, convicted, case filed, horse ordered 
destroyed. 

Selling at private sale a horse debilitated, 
lame and unfit, defendant sentenced to thirty 
days in House of Correction, appealed and 
held in $200 for Superior Court. He later 
withdrew appeal and was resentenced to 
House of Correction for thirty days. 

Selling at private sale a horse when uniit 
for labor, fine $10. Cruelly riding cow in 
pasture in Wild West act, guilty, fined $25, 
appealed, but later withdrew to serve out 
fine in House of Correction. 
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A Famous War Horse 


ROBABLY the oldest horse in the serv- 

ice of his country is “Old Tom” who, as 

a two-year-old colt, enlisted for life in the 
United States Marine Corps as far back as 
1894. He went to Cuba with the American 
troops in 1898 and there served as a personal 
mount of General Elliott, U.S.M.C. Retired. 
He participated in skirmishes and battles 
at Camaquam and San Juan Hill. He was 
with Roosevelt and his Rough Riders when 
they stormed the Hill. Severely wounded 
in the battle of San Juan he is, therefore, 
not without battle scars and experience in 
the art of warfare. He was retired to the 
Marine Barracks Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H., on full rations several years ago. 
The Department finally having ceased to 
provide for him any longer, his fate was 
either to be put to sleep or sent to our 
Farm. He is still, at the advanced age of 
37, so lively that it took three men to catch 
him recently when turned out in the pasture 
at the Navy Yard Headquarters. They 
say of him that he positively refuses to be 
ridden or worked and would just as will- 
ingly tilt off the colonel as he would the top 
sergeant. He will spend his last days in 
peace and comfort at our Farm. 
Since writing the above we have been in- 
formed that the men at the Navy Yard have 
themselves raised the money necessary to 
provide for Old Tom rather than part with 


him. 
What's in a Name? 


The frequent references to animals by 
“The Nomad” in the Boston Transcript are 
always interesting and we can understand 
why he makes this comment: 

“The Nomad respectfully protests against 
the phrase ‘dumb animals,’ and he wishes 
that Dr. Rowley would change the name of 
his valuable journal devoted to the animals. 
They have their own speech if they have 
not ours; they even have powers of articu- 
lation, in many cases differing little from 
those of men.” 

We have often felt the force of this argu- 
ment, and sometimes have wished that our 
periodical had a more appropriate name. 
The nomenclature was given, however, by 
the distinguished founder of the Society to 
the first publication of its kind in the world, 
and to change the well-known name of Our 
Dumb Animals, with its sixty-three years 
of honorable history, seems to us now about 
as sacrilegious as it would be to change the 
name of the venerable Transcript itself. 
Elsewhere we comment upon the unfortu- 
nate length of the name given to our organi- 
zation, but that, too, has all the associa- 
tions and traditions of the founder who 
gave it, and it would seem unfortunate in- 
deed to attempt any change at this late 
date. The dictionaries define “dumb” as 
“destitute of the power of speech, unable to 
utter articulate sounds, as the dumb ani- 
mals.” “We speak for those who cannot 
speak for themselves,” and in this literal 
sense, we can see no valid objection to Our 
Dumb Animals as the title of our organ. 


If you are a voter in Massachusetts, we 
beg you in the name of humanity to the de- 
fenseless to vote this autumn to abolish the 
steel trap. The chance to vote will appear 
on the ballot. 
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GLorY TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 


\ Every LivinG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Sccieties see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 
Officers of the American Humane Education Society 

180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomsenr, President of Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 
Cuar.es G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puitip Stockton, President of the First National Bank of 
Boston 
Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George B. Duff... 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder............... Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt .................. Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo................- Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley ............... Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ............¢ Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ... .. Madeira 

Dr. A. T. Ishkanian............ .- Mexico 


Luther Parker ..- Philippine Islands 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


World Day for Animals 


HE anti-vivisection societies of England 

and America are particularly interested 
in a World Day for Animals, to be cele- 
brated on the day dedicated to St. Francis of 
Assisi, October 4. Although we are particu- 
larly interested in Be Kind to Animals An- 
niversary, which occurs regularly in April, 
we suppose there cannot be too many days 
devoted to calling special attention to the 
claims of the animal world upon us for jus- 
tice and compassion. However, as Be Kind 
to Animals Anniversary is so well estab- 
lished both in the United States and abroad, 
we could wish that those interested in the 
World Day had seen fit to place it in this 
week. Certainly it is thrilling to think of 
people of all races and all countries devoting 
their attention particularly to animals on 
the same day. Let us remember October 4, 
which falls on Saturday this year. 


If you are a voter in Massachusetts, we 
beg you in the name of humanity to the de- 
fenseless to vote this autumn to abolish the 
steel trap. The chance to vote will appear 
on the ballot. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


A Letter From the Secretary 
General of the Fez Fondouk 


HEN viewing the wretched plight 

of a large proportion of the animals 
at Fez it should not be forgotten that one 
is in contact not only with a different civil- 
ization from our own, but an immeasurably 
lower standard of life. Thus a driver may 
conceal beneath his miserable rags sores 
equally as horrible as those of the animal 
he is driving. For centuries the same con- 
ditions have prevailed here, and the most 
abject poverty has come to be accepted as 
normal. It is true that the poor are not al- 
lowed to starve to death, and a system of 
public charity has existed from time im- 
memorial, but there is never any idea of 
raising the condition of the lowest. The 
rich man lives in his palace, the poor man 
on a dunghill, but there is no disgrace at- 
tached to this latter, his poverty may even 
be counted as a virtue; for are not all one 
in the sight of Allah? 

Charity or public spirit as we know them 
seem to be quite lacking amongst the bet- 
ter-to-do, and minding one’s own business 
is carried to its extremity. The brothers 
Tharaud, in an excellent book on Fez just 
published, give a good illustration of this. 
A rich merchant rode through a mud hole 
just outside his door all through one win- 
ter, soiling his shoes and robes twice daily 
and did not think of telling his slaves, who 
were idling at his door all day, to fill it up. 
It was a public work and none of his busi- 
ness, so he went on besplashed with mud. 

Mules and donkeys which are hopelessly 
crippled will be abandoned by the roadside 
by their owners to save themselves the ex- 
pense of carting away the body. Such 
horrors seem impossible in the twentieth 
century within a few hours of Europe, but 
in many respects Fez is still mediaeval. A 
rich merchant rides out on a magnificent 
black mule, for which he may have paid 
$300, to view some building venture on 
which he is engaged. The location of the 
work is not such as to permit the passage 
of wheeled traffic, so all the carting of 
materials must be done by donkeys carry- 
ing baskets. The merchant will not notice 
that many of the donkeys have terrible 
sores and limp painfully, hardly alive be- 
neath their burdens, prodded along with 
needles and pointed sticks to give a stab of 
pain that will be felt even amid the general 
agony. No! the merchant will only con- 
gratulate himself on having driven a hard 
bargain with the cartage contractor! 

It is a fact on such building work that one 
often sees the worst cases. The donkeys are 
in the charge of very old men or very small 
boys. The lowest paid grade of labor. The 
old men, whose condition corresponds to 
that of the donkeys, are aware only that 
they have to keep going, so a prod with the 
needle is just a pressure on the accelerator. 
They have not the energy, even if it oc- 
curred to them, to remove the donkeys’ sad- 
dles at the end of the day. The little boys 
are, I fear, more actively cruel, and seem to 
enjoy inflicting tortures. Fortunately we 
are legally permitted to confiscate sharp in- 
struments used for goading animals, and 
we are continually seizing long packing 
needles and sticks pointed with nails. 

It is by no means in every case that these 
donkeys are in bad condition. There are 
good and bad owners amongst the cartage 
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contractors. Also when, as often happens, 
we take in several donkeys working on a 
contract, the owner will regret that he did 
not see that they were better looked afier, 
Then we try to explain to them that they 
are really losing money by not taking care 
of their animals. 

Unfortunately, there exists a class of poor 
men who will buy for a very small sum, a 
wornout animal (it is a pity they cannot 
confine their attention to motor vehicles) 
and proceed to work the poor beast as hard 
as they can, and giving it as little food as 
possible, till it drops. They hope to eke out 
a mean existence in this manner, and have 
enough money to invest in another wornout 
animal. The Fondouk is able, first by buy- 
ing up such animals and putting them mer- 
cifully to sleep, or treating any whose case 
is not hopeless over long periods, to miti- 
gate considerably this barbarous condition 
of things, for we thereby raise the general 
standard by removing from work animals 
such as the owners do not consider worth 
looking after. 

After three months of eight to eleven 
hours a day studying the results of the 
work of the Fondouk, I am convinced, be- 
yond any doubt whatever, that the Fondouk 
has already done a great deal, and continues 
progressively to better the lot of all animals 
here. The gratitude shown by natives for 
cures effected, and the sympathy shown by 
many Arabs, often from most unexpected 
sources, proves that a new consciousness is 
being aroused, and that sooner or later this 
mixed public of many races will, we hope, 
so modernize itself as to make many pres- 
ent conditions impossible. 

(Signed) FRANCIS E. FILLIEUL 
Secretary General 


A Clever Answer 


When the use of anaesthetics was first 
introduced in England, the clergy, almost 
without exception, denounced it, saying the 
Lord wanted us to suffer and doctors had 
no right to make patients unconscious and 
free from pain while their legs were cut 
off. That was cheating the Lord. 

A young Scotch doctor produced the right 
answer, advising clergymen to read in Gene- 
sis how “the Lord caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam” before he took out his rib. 

Since the Lord had operated on Adam, 
first making him unconscious, the young 
doctor said he had the right to do the same. 
He won. 


New Pictorial Booklet 


The title is, “Care and Kindness for Our 
Animal Friends.” There are 29 pages, 6%4 
x 10 inches, with heavy green paper covers. 
The eight full-page illustrations, and sev- 
eral other smaller ones, add to the attrac- 
tive display of the text which covers a va- 
riety of subjects such as “Dogs,” “Cats,” 
“The Horse,” “Cows,” “Swine,” “Poultry,” 
and “Birds.” The words and music of “Our 
Native Land,” appear on one of the pages. 
There are many brief bits of advice in the 
proper care of animals, and the story, “Mol- 
lie White-foot’s Vacation” is included en- 
tire. The price is 15 cents per copy, post- 
paid to any address, and friends desiring a 
copy are asked not to overlook this charge 
in sending for a sample. Address, Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 
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Mailing List Duplications 

N building up the mailing list of Our 

Dumb Animals duplications necessarily 
occur. In addition to our regular subscrip- 
tion list and the list of the contributors 
to both our Societies, we have certain 
“free” lists such as lawyers, physicians, 
and bank officials in Massachusetts; pub- 
lic libraries in New England; and college 
presidents and libraries, also periodicals, 
Then, with our 
Band of Mercy offer of free yearly subscrip- 
tions and the fact that for six months we 
send free subscriptions to patrons of the 
Angell Animal Hospital, in addition to other 
complimentary lists, it will be seen that 
sometimes more than one copy may be sent 
to the same address. 

As far as possible, we have corrected our 
large mailing list to prevent such duplica- 
tion. Many of those receiving extra copies, 
however, may be putting them to good use. 
If so, we do not wish to deprive a household 
of more than one copy. On the other hand, 
where there is unnecessary duplication we 
earnestly request that we be notified of this 
fact so that our mailing list can be cor- 
rected accordingly and unwanted copies 
eliminated. 


Bound Volumes for Hotels 


It is the policy of Our Dumb Animals to 
distribute each year at certain hotels, for 
their reading-rooms, bound volumes of the 
periodical. Often we have no means of 
knowing how much these books are read, or 
even how much our gift is appreciated by 
the hotel authorities. It is pleasing, there- 
fore, to receive a reply like this one from 
the secretary of Lake Mohonk Mountain 
House, Mohonk Lake, N. Y.:— 


“Thank you very much for presenting to 
the Lake Mohonk Mountain House the 
bound volume of 1929 Our Dumb Animals. 
This has been placed in our public reading- 
room and will, I am sure, be greatly appre- 
ciated by our guests.” 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society when making your will. 


IN ILLINOIS PASTURES 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Horse’”’ 


JESSIE 
GAIN and again on the way to Burke’s 
Horse and Mule Market, Louie 


Fong’s grip on the reins tightened 
spasmodically, but “Old Horse,” accustomed 
to his master’s habit of dozing, jogged 
placidly on. 

The thought that he was deceiving Old 
Horse troubled Louie. For ten years, six 
days each week, daybreak had found the 
aged Chinaman driving the shambling 
white horse to the wholesale market for a 
wagon-load of fresh dewy vegetables. To- 
day he was taking Old Horse to Burke’s 
to be sold. 

Burke had planted the idea in Louie’s 
mind. Louie passed the Horse Market 
daily, and often the jovial horse-trader 
boomed a greeting at the Chinaman. Burke 
boasted that he could call every Chinaman 
and Negro in the city by name. Always 
Louie’s response was the acme of dignity. 
To appear pleased at Burke’s attention 
would mean loss of face, but secretly he was 
flattered. 

Several times lately Burke had observed 
that Old Horse was “about ready for the 
bone-yard,” adding that he could easily find 
Louie a better animal. At first the idea 
was hateful to Louie. Selling Old Horse 
would be, he felt, like selling his friend,, his 
companion. But gradually Burke’s dis- 
paraging comments forced Louie to realize 
how slow, how spiritless Old Horse had 
grown, what a dingy, dirty yellow-white his 
coat, how bedraggled his mane and tail, how 
uneven and broken his hooves. And at last 
Louie decided to follow Burke’s advice. 

Burke was standing near the gateway as 
the old Chinaman drove in. “So you’ve 
made up your mind to get rid of that old 
nag,” he roared. “About time, before he 
drops in his tracks.” 

Louie winced. “You buy him?” he queried. 

“Sure!” Teeth clamped tight on his black 
cigar, Burke squinted at Old Horse spec- 
ulatively. “He ain’t worth it, but I’ll allow 
you ten bucks for him on a new hoss. I 
know just the hoss 
for you. Ain’t got 
him here now, but 
you come round 
about four, Louie, 
and IT’ll have him 
here.” 

“How muchee?” 
demanded Louie. 

“One hundred 
bucks and dirt cheap 
at that.” 

“Allee light. I go 
ketch Without 
a backward glance 
at Old Horse, Louie 
paddled away. 

He was scarcely 
out of hearing when 


Burke shouted to 
one of his hostlers. 
“Hey, Pete, take 


this old plug and 
give him the works 
— hair-cut, mani- 
cure, touch-up— 


everything but a 
face-lift and a per- 
manent wave. The 
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Chinaman wants a new hoss.” 

“T get yuh, boss,” grinning. “Can we get 
away with it?” 

“Easy! What that old Joss knows about 
horse-flesh you could put on a pinhead with 
plenty room for the Lord’s Prayer besides.” 

Guffawing loudly at Burke’s jocularity, 
the flunkey led Old Horse toward the barns. 

Promptly at four o’clock Louie Fong 
trotted into the horse yard. Burke, on the 
lookout, led him to a stall where stood a 
trim, dappled-gray horse, his coat sleek and 
shining as satin. 

“Beauty, ain’t he?” Burke’s voice was 
unctuous. “Same weight and height as your 
old nag, but look at his live eye. A pretty 
color. I knew you liked a gray.” 

“Yes, I likkee glay horse,’ Louie agreed 
earnestly. 

Producing a green wad, the old China- 
man carefully counted off nine ten-dollar- 
bills. At Burke’s summons Pete came run- 
ning to assist in harnessing the new steed 
to Louie’s wagon. One foot on the step, 
Louie hesitated. “Old Horse—” he could not 
finish. It seemed cruel to depart without 
a farewell word to his faithful servant. 

“Oh, he’s gone,” said Burke. 

“Gone—alleddy?” 

“Sure, got rid of him early this morn- 
ing.” 

Louie Fong clambered into the wagon, 
gathered the reins in twitching fingers and, 
oblivious of Burke’s noisy Godspeed, drove 
through the open gate. 

The farther he traveled, the deeper his de- 
jection grew, the more he regretted his 
transaction. His momentary enthusiasm 
for this handsome new horse was out- 
weighed by his remorse at having sold Old 
Horse. Poor Old Horse! Deserted, sold to 
some one who might even mistreat him. 
Louie fairly writhed at the thought. 

Arriving in Chinatown, Louie Fong drove 
down the narrow alley where his shack 
and Old Horse’s stable sprawled behind the 
Dragon Cafe. Shrilling “Whoa,” he slowly 
descended from his high seat. He was heart- 
sick at his own treachery. What if Old 
Horse had grown old, slow. Louie real- 
ized as never before that he himself was 
no longer young, quick. 

The new horse stood motionless as Louie 
fumbled at the buckles. The last strap un- 
done, Louie lowered the shafts gently to 
the ground and reached for the bridle to 
lead the animal to his stall. To his amaze- 
ment, the new horse stepped sedately from 
the shafts and, brushing past Louie, moved 
leisurely but surely around the shack into 
Old Horse’s place and began munching oats. 

For a long tense moment Louie Fong 
stood stock-still, his face inscrutable as a 
bronze Buddha, his eyes shiny black beads. 
Then, pattering into the stable, he care- 
fully examined his purchase, muttering a 
peculiar sing-song during the process. Con- 
vinced at last that what he suspected was 
true, he smiled, a bland, calm, superior 
smile. 

The new horse was Old Horse. No doubt 
of that. Burke, the wily horse-dealer, had 
tricked him. While Louie had been en- 
gaged in a game of fantan and a call at the 
bank, Burke, in some miraculous manner, 
had rejuvenated Old Horse. Louie, as 
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Burke said, knew nothing about horses, but 
he did know Old Horse. And this animal 
Burke had sold him, despite his beautiful 
sleek coat, his trimmed. and shod hooves, his 
silky mane and tail, was Old Horse him- 
self, marvelous, transformed, but Old Horse 
still. 

Chuckling, Louie Fong stroked Old 
Horse’s satin shoulder. And Old Horse, as 
if aware of his new desirability, whinnied 
and kicked up his heels skittishly. 

A feeling of happiness, of infinite peace 
pervaded Louie Fong. There was no in- 
dignation, no animosity for Burke in his 
heart. For the money, Louie cared nothing. 
Old Horse and he would finish their lives 
together. Nothing else mattered. Unwit- 
tingly Burke had given a new lease of life 
— to Old Horse but to Louie Fong as 
well. 


S. P. C. A. in Funchal, Madeira 


Extracts from annual report for 1929 
N spite of the great increase of motor 
lorries which relieves the traction ani- 
mals of so much work, there are still a great 
number of these employed and requiring 
protection. On the whole the population 
seems to be gaining a better sense of its du- 
ties towards the dumb creation; the condi- 
tion of the animals is normal and quite good. 

A great abuse still exists in transporting 
poultry suspended by the legs. This evil is 
being combated in the market and in its vi- 
cinity, but it is extremely difficult to control 
outside the town. We continue to employ 
two inspectors, who receive occasional help 
from another inspector. 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton continues the 
work of foreign propaganda which keeps us 
in touch with the outer world. 

The services of a clever young lady have 
been secured to begin pioneer work in the 
schools which, so far, has met with success. 
The pupils show great interest. For this 
educational branch of our work, which en- 
tails great expense, funds are urgently 
needed. 

If you are a voter in Massachusetts, we 
beg you in the name of humanity to the de- 
fenseless to vote this autumn to abolish the 
steel trap. The chance to vote will appear 
on the ballot. 
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Dogs—a Causerie 
BLANCHE OUELLETTE 


HEN we see how pre-eminently dogs 

embody the elements of companion- 

ship, gratitude, and loyalty, it is difficult to 

understand why they are sometimes—I 

should say often—disliked. Dogs possess 

those three virtues which we expect from 
our friends, but so often fail to receive. 

How rare are the friends who will stand 
by us in adversity—and perhaps in dis- 
grace; how many there are, who importune 
us with avowals of friendship when all is 
well with us! How many deny us their com- 
panionship when we are most desolate; and 
how few show us gratitude for the help 
which, impotent though we may be, we gave 
to the best of our ability! 

When all the world seems to have turned 
against you, and your fondest hopes are 
black as night; when you have been hurt by 
heedless humans, and it seems as though all 
were traitors; when you feel that there is 
no one whom you ¢an call ‘‘friend’”’; then go 
to your faithful dog for consolation. Take 
his willing head between your hands, place 
it beside your cheek, and, in a confidential 
tone whisper your tale of woe into his alert 
ear. He will know by the sadness in your 
voice that all is not well, and his deep 
brown eyes, so pathetic and appealing, will 
carry a sadness ?» harmony with your own. 
He will even want to lick your face, but 
that is not permissible. Perhaps, if you 
realize how eagerly he is offering you the 
deepest sympathy and consolation of which 
he is capable, you will allow him to lick 
your hands just a bit. Hold him tightly 
and tell him again and again, having no 
fear that he will kz2come impatient or bored, 
for as long as you are sad your little friend 
will be likewise. 

If you should be happy, however, and 
speak to him in cheerful tones, then watch 
him gambol, and listen to his joyous little 
yelps. His eyes fairly shine with mis- 
chievous lights radiating the love of living. 
He is anxious to join in your merrymaking 
for he is happy when you are. 

If necessity should oblige you to leave 
him for some time, he will become listless, 
will refuse food, the while he anxiously 
listens for the familiar sound of your foot- 
steps or welcoming whistle. But, oh! the 
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mad joy on your return! The ceaseijess 
leaping! The joyous barking! Note his 
restlessness and see how closely he wat: hes 
when you step to the door for a moment, 
He is afraid that you will leave him again, 

Should you be maliciously attacked your 
dog will fight for you with all the strength 
in his wiry body, for he is fighting for the 
one that is all the world to him. 

Dogs are a hobby with me, and even more 
than that. They have become a passion. J] 
love their wistful faces in which are sct a 
pair of soulful brown eyes, a dear little 
black leathery nose, and beneath it a curly 
pink tongue. Their soft floppy ears are so 
pleasant to finger, and their smooth fur is 
equally agreeable to touch. The firm body 
beneath its softer covering imparts a feel- 
ing of strength and solidity. And, too, it is 
very satisfying to hold one of the limp paws 
in one’s hand while stoking it gently. 

To me, every dog on the street is a po- 
tential friend, for if it is at all possible, I 
eventually win him over. In my own neigh- 
borhood everybody’s dog is mine, in the 
sense that they are all my friends. They 
greet me with enthusiasm which I return 
with a pat and a few friendly words. 

In my dreams of the future, I see myself 
surrounded by dogs. A big Saint Bernard 
over there near the door, a police dog close 
by that window watching the antics of a 
Pekinese on the sill, a white poodle scam- 
pering wildly with a small terrier, while, 
best of all, close beside me on my big chair, 
sits a large yellow and white dog. He isa 
mixture of collie and shepherd, and a living 
memento of “Jimmie,’”’ the dog that I loved 
the most, but lost. 


For a French Poodle 


ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


He has gone, the Laughing Heart, the 
Clown— 

Laid all his tricks and gallant mummeries 
down, 

And not a child along the block but grieves 
For the emptiness he leaves. 


He was “nothing but a dog,” and yet the 
chair 

He loved best, is mostly lonely-looking there, 

And all the house seems listening with the 
street 
For his home-coming feet. 


They say the car which struck him swerved 
aside 

With full intent to kill. Some cruel pride 

In power and speed, with young hard- 
hearted mirth 
Struck him to earth. 


Where now is all that gallantry and grace, 
That trusting love which looked into my 
face? 
Lord, it may be that he has fair renown 
In Heaven’s town! 


Newspaper Editor—‘Your story should 
be at least two hundred words shorter.” 

Writer—“Why, it was only two hundred 
words.” 

Newspaper Editor—“That’s just it.” 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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The Hungry Starfish 


N any beach we may pick up a rough- 

skinned starfish or ‘“‘five finger.” It 
may be any gorgeous shade of red, purple, 
orange, or yellow. Not until we feel the 
strength of its tube-covered tentacles do we 
realize that it is an animal and not some 
strange, exotic flower cast up from the sea. 
It is thought that at one time the starfish 
did grow on a long stem like a daisy. With 
its “roots” firmly anchored to a rock this 
curious animal flower was wafted to and 
fro by the ocean currents. It could reach 
no food except those bits which drifted 
within reach of its five “petals.” These 
were quickly snatched up and devoured 
whole. 

The starfish of the present day is more 
closely allied to the animal kingdom. It re- 
tains its flower-like colors, but it has lost 
its long stem and is now free-swimming and 
actively predatory. With hundreds of tiny 
tube feet on each of its rays it can move 
over the bed of the ocean at the rate of six 
inches a minute and can cling to any sur- 
face. 

Starfish are hatched from eggs deposited 
in the water. Their development is very 
interesting, especially when seen under a 
microscope. Eggs for experimental pur- 
poses may be secured by drawing a cloth 
net through an ocean pool. They will con- 
tinue growing for some time if kept in 
water. In “The Log of the Sun,” William 
Beebe describes their development: ‘At 
first the egg seems nothing but a tiny round 
globule of jelly, but soon a dent or depres- 
sion appears on one side, which becomes 
deeper and deeper until it extends to the 
center of the egg mass. It is as if we 
should take a round ball of putty and grad- 
ually press our finger into it. This pressed- 
in sac is a kind of primitive stomach, and 
the entrance is used as a mouth. After 
this follows a marvelous succession of 
changes. 

“For example, when about eight days old, 
another mouth has formed and two series 
of delicate cilia or swimming hairs wind 
around the creature, by means of which it 
glides slowly through the water. * * * 
Each day and almost each hour adds to the 
complexity of the little animal, lung ten- 
tacles grow out and many other larval 
stages are passed through before the star- 
fish shape is discernible within this curious 
‘nurse’ or living, changing egg. Then the 
entire mass, so elaborately evolved through 
so long a time, is absorbed and the little 
baby star sinks to the bottom to start on 
its new life, crawling around and over 
whatever happens in its path and feeding 
to repletion on succulent oysters.” It also 
enjoys sea snails and sea anemones. 

The starfish has an ingenious way of 
opening oysters. These bivalves can with- 
stand a strong, sudden tug, but not a slow, 
steady pull. The starfish wraps its rays 
about the shell of the oyster and exerts a 
strong, even pull which eventually wears 
out the unfortunate mollusk. 

Although starfish are considerably held 
in check by fish, gulls, and crows, they do 
millions of dollars’ worth of damage to 
oyster beds each year. In the Connecticut 
oyster beds alone 42,000 bushels of starfish 
were removed in a single year, after they 
had done $631,500 damage. Im six days 
one baby starfish less than three quarters 
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REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF RACCOON AND CAT TAKEN AT NIGHT 


The cat watches her chance to get back the bone taken from her by the raccoon 


of an inch across will eat over fifty young 
clams of half that length. The only way 
the number of starfish can be kept down is 
by dredging the seaweed in the latter half 
of July, when it is covered with young. -A 
single cartload thrown up on shore will cap- 
ture millions. Oyster beds may be pro- 
tected by dragging through them large tan- 
gles of hemp or cotton waste for the star- 
fish to attack and cling to. 

Angry oystermen often tear starfish 
apart and throw them back into the sea, not 
realizing that these animals have unusual 
powers of regeneration. ‘ ‘Time heals all 
wounds’ literally in the case of these crea- 
tures, and even if the five arms are torn 
apart, five starfish, small of arm but with 
healthy stomachs, will soon be foraging on 
the oyster beds.” 


D. C. BAILEY in Queens’ Gardens 


Sextet Born at Hospital 


A sextet was born to one family at the 
Lucy Helen Hospital in Fitchburg, Mass., 
says the Sentinel of that city. 

A beautiful cat stood at the hospital door 
crying one night and one of the nurses took 
her in, fed her and allowed her to remain 
in the hospital during the night. The next 
morning the hospital attendants were sur- 
prised to find six beautiful buff and tiger 
kittens. The family is being cared for at 
the hospital. 


. . 
. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls and 
new kennels in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payment of thirty-five dollars for a 
kennel or seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a plate marked with the name of the donor. 
Terms of permanent endowment of free stalls 
and kennels will be given upon application. 


. . 
. 


If you are a voter in Massachusetts, we 
beg you in the name of humanity to the de- 
fenseless to vote this autumn to abolish the 
steel trap. The chance to vote will appear 
on the ballot. 


A Mother of the Wild 


A. J. FORREST 


FAMILY of foxes, if the analogy may 
A be allowed, is as artful as a cartload 
of monkeys. It is no light task to keep 
them in order. On the head and shoulders 
of the vixen falls most of the responsibility, 
for her mate finds sleeping and hunting 
much more congenial than teaching obsti- 
nate youngsters the ways of the world. She, 
however, does her duty nobly and well. 


Almost as soon as the cubs are born she 
begins their education. Obedience is the 
first lesson of the wild. Failure to obey a 
danger signal may result in sudden death. 
The cubs must learn this lesson quickly or 
perish in the learning. 


Whereas the birds rely upon sight and 
sound to protect them, the mammals rely 
chiefly upon scent. The vixen is careful to 
teach the cubs how to distinguish between 
a scent that denotes food and one that de- 
notes danger. After a time they accom- 
pany her on food-finding expeditions and 
come to learn both how and where the best 
meals are obtained. 


In their play the vixen also mingles. 
There is no prettier sight in the woods than 
an old fox romping with her little ones. 
Sometimes she gives them hard knocks but 
that is all to their good as life has many 
blows and buffets in store for wild crea- 
tures as well as for human beings, and the 
sooner the young foxes learn how to meet 
with adversity the better equipped are they 
for the great adventure. 

Their mother naturally has a great love 
for them. Her own life matters little when 
the safety of her cubs is considered. It is 
strange that after lavishing such a great 
tenderness upon them and showing such 
care in their upbringing the vixen should 
send them out into the world never, per- 
haps, to see them again. They never 


realize their obligation to her and she never 
realizes that they owe her anything. The 
ways of the wild are more mysterious than 
those of men. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, a supply of special Band of Mercy literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy Supplies. 

NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Twelve new Bands of Mercy were re- 
ported during July, nearly all being in 
schools. Of these, three were in Rhode 
Island, three in Virginia, two in Massachu- 
setts, two in Syria, and one each in Missis- 
sippi and Oregon. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 

by Parent American Society, 178,489 


Birds as Entertainers 
WINOGENE SCOTT HILES 


E had in our household an invalid 

loved one, whose days were so filled 
with pain, that we were always trying to 
find something that would distract her at- 
tention, and relieve if only for a few min- 
utes the nervousness caused by constant 
suffering. 

A happy thought suggested itself one 
day. Asa result, we placed some sunflower 
receptacles heavy with seeds upon the 
porch opposite her window; hoping the 
birds would find them and perhaps make the 
day pass more quickly for the dear invalid. 

In about two days such a busy time as 
there was among the sunflowers! The 
chickadees and nuthatches had taken no- 
tice and were profiting by their wonderful 
discovery. To and fro they flew, happily 
talking all of the time. The chickadees’ 
musical soprano and the husky contralto of 
the nuthatches mingled in harmonious duet. 
“Chick-a-dee-dee,”’ a little fellow would call 
as he balanced daintily on the edge of a re- 
ceptacle full of nice fat seeds; and as he 
sang his ‘‘de-de-de” he was twisting his wee 
head this way and that, focusing his bright 
eyes on the seed he intended to dislodge. 
chanted the 
nuthatch, jabbing his sharp pointed bill 
into the husk in his attempt to loosen the 
seed of his choice. ‘‘Chick-a-dee-dee-dee- 
dee,” exulted another wisp of a fellow as 
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he pecked happily away at the big seed con- 
tainer. “Gack-gack-gack-det-it-det-it-det- 
it,” huskily called the nuthatch, securing 
the seed he was after and flying away. 

“Look and see where they go—what are 
thev doing with those seeds?” said the in- 
terested observer at the window, pain and 
discomfort forgotten for the time, in watch- 
ing this game of hide-and-seek. And such 
a delightful discovery as we made. The 
birds were all flying in a general direction, 
their objective being a huge birch tree, with 
roughened silvery bark. Can you imagine 
the invalid’s delight when she located their 
destination, and observed them carefully 
selecting satisfactory niches in the rough 
bark and depositing their store of seeds 
therein to be drawn upon later for the pro- 
verbial rainy day? 

They kept busy day after day until only 
the empty receptacles were left, every seed 
had been deposited in a place of safety 
where it could be depended upon later, 
when the snow-covered, ice-bound earth 
would yield no sustenance for hungry little 
birds. Such sagacious, plucky, sensible lit- 
tle fellows, setting an example that many 
might follow to advantage; putting in their 
birch-tree bank a hoard that could be 
checked out later in their time of need! 

All birds have not such wisdom, however, 
and all have not the excellent opportunity 
afforded these little fellows. When the 
weather is severe and the snow is deep and 
under the covering of snow is frequently 
a coating of ice, it makes it difficult for 
these plucky little feathered friends to 
glean a livelihood. A few crumbs on win- 
dow-sill, porch or pavement, would be very 
acceptable. Little crops are empty these 
days, empty crops run down vitality, and 
low vitality in turn causes the intense cold 
to penetrate wee bodies, and means much 
suffering for the plucky little feathered folk. 
Ask your butcher to grind you some suet; 
place some in bags of mosquito netting and 
hang so the birds can have access to them. 
You will be well repaid when you see how 
eagerly the hungry little fellows seek them. 

It is a good education, as well as a hu- 
mane amusement to allow your small child 
to throw out some food, and watch the lit- 
tle feathered folk devour it. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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Sunshine 
MRS. A. L. VEAZIE 


HIS is the tale of “Sunshine,” ro!ier 
canary songster—a tale, if you plese 
to listen, full of adventure and romance. 

Sunshine was the favored pet of Mrs. E, 
A. May, Seaside, Oregon. So tame was he 
that he was allowed the freedom of the 
yard on bright days. One tree became his 
especial playground. Did he make belicve 
keep house there, I wonder! 

However that may be, he always ie- 
turned at night to his wire cage, the only 
home he had ever known. Always, until 
one day last September. That evening his 
worried mistress called and whistled in 
vain. Sunshine was gone. 

Who has not felt sorry for little lost ca- 
naries? Every summer numbers of them 
escape and are not recaptured. For a few 
days or weeks they dart like flashes of sun- 
light among the trees, trill their golden 
notes, and then are seen no more. 

Canaries are tender birds. If their lives 
are not cut short by cats or other natural 
enemies, it is thought they succumb to ex- 
posure when the sun drops low in the sky, 
the leaves fall, and cold winds rake the 
trees stripping them bare. 

But there is a happier possibility. This 
spring Sunshine reappeared. He sang his 
well-known song but with little joyful flour- 
ishes and variations. He was back in the 
old tree and in high spirits after an absence 
of more than six months. Nor was he 
alone. From somewhere, probably far 
down in the tropics, he had found and 
brought with him a pretty little bride. The 
couple were vocal as larks and getting 
ready to keep house in style. 

Now Sunshine’s friends are wondering if 
other lost canaries have had similar adven- 
tures. And they wonder, too, if Sunshine 
will become the progenitor of a race of mi- 
grating canaries, who spend their summers 
on the mild Oregon coast and their winters 
in some genial clime known only to them- 
selves. 

The albatross is thought to be able to 
stay in the air longer than any other bird. 
This is because of its great length of upper 
arm and forearm and because the number 
of flight feathers carried on the wing ex- 
ceeds that of any other bird. Albatrosses 
will follow vessels for days at a time, and 
they are almost the only visible inhabitants 
of the wastes of the southern oceans. 
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Squirrels 
LAURA E. THOMPSON 


HAVE two little tenants who pay me no rent, 
And yet are quite saucy and bold. 

They raise a great rumpus right over my head, 
No matter how often I scold. 


Ince I heard, late at night, a terrible fight, 
Things went crashing and dashing about. 

Some daring intruder had entered the roof, 
But the tenants soon put him to rout. 


Now these two little tenants who pay me no rent, 
When they tire of their hoarded up fare, 

Run up to my windows; and when | appear 
Demand that my larder | share. 


I cannot say no, so | always come forth 
And | laugh as they scurry around; 

Or sit on their haunches to eat up my nuts 
And scatter the shells on the ground. 


The names of these tenants who pay me no rent, 
Are “Frisky” and “Bright Eyes,” his wife. 

| have given them notice many a time, 
But I know they're my tenants for life. 


A Prayer for Wild Things 


— them not walk in darkness, O God. Give unto them a 
light, that they may no longer be in the dark. A deity 
to worship, in death dying for him, in life living for him. So 
in their starkest need their mute appeal need not be in vain. 
They dwell in darkness, O Lord. They die alone. They sor- 
row unconsoled. This is an age of light for man, but it is 
their darkness. They are slaughtered pitilessly by the hand 
of the hunter. They have no rights. They die and yet do not 
attain heaven. And when they turn at bay with fearless eyes, 
who knows the fear in their hearts? Only thou, Lord, comfort 
them, I pray. Give them a light to guide them, to live for, 
to fight for, to die for, that their lives may not be in vain. Let 
them not seek for that which they cannot find like a plant 
searching ever for the sunlight, an inspiration to lead them 
on, a light unto their path. Take compassion on them, O 
Lord, and bear them upward into a brighter age. Amen. 


Mary M. Hart, Age 12. 


Team Work 
EUNICE W. QUIMBY 


S I was walking through the pasture, my eyes were at- 
tracted to two shining, iridescent beetles in the path. 
They were so glossy, colorful, and active that I stopped to ob- 
serve them. They were rolling a round ball of something 
larger than themselves. In my ignorance I supposed it to be 
food that they were going to store, but I was informed 
afterwards that the eggs, which are their children, are cov- 
ered with the offal of the pasture, and rolled into this ball to 
be transported to their home. I am sure that I watched them 
work a half hour. 
One was a little larger than the other, the father, I sup- 
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pose, and he superintended direction and movements. He 
went ahead of the ball backwards, pulling and rolling it with 
his fore feet and feelers. The mother pushed from behind 
with her head and feelers. The movement was slower going 
over grass and pebbles, but when they struck the hard path, 
the ball trundled along so gleefully that the mother would get 
pulled up on top of it, and have a ride till she toppled off. 
They would stop sometimes to rest, and sometimes for the 
father to reconnoitre to find the best way through grass, weeds, 
and twigs. Their movements were very quick, and they gave 
their occupation their undivided attention. My bending over 
them caused no fear. 

I should have liked to watch them to their journey’s end, 
but as I recall they traveled in this way two or three yards 
before I left them. It is not surprising that the early Egyp- 
tians held them sacred, for their wisdom, activity, and co- 
operation seemed super-animal, if not super-human. 


The Cow a Curiosity in Chicago 
FRANCES M. FOX 
NE is surprised how many Chicago school children visit 
the Lincoln Park Zoo and ask to see a cow,” said Alfred 
EK. Parker, director of the zoo. “For several years we have 
had in our zoo a specimen of the sacred cow of India, but the 
kids are curious about an ordinary barnyard bossy.” 

So the Lincoln Park Board put up a stanchion in an old 
house formerly occupied by monkeys, and Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick contributed the cow, a prize animal from her 
farm near Byron, Illinois. Thus “the friendly cow all red 
and white” finds herself, in her new quarters, a successor to 
apes and chimpanzees as an attraction to the thousands of city 
children who have never seen one; and this in the Middle West 
—one might say, in the very center of a bovine stronghold. 

Travelers are often surprised to find their customary beasts 
of burden and home pets in foreign zoos. The mountaineer 
brought up with burros smiles to discover the “domestic ass” 
penned along with the hippopotamus and the African lion 
in the Ueno Zoo of Tokyo, as the Cantonese does to find his 
everyday water buffalo of Kwandung rice fields in zoos of the 
Occident. But it is doubtful whether there is in the world 


any other creature kept as a curiosity in a zoo as close to its 
“native habitat” as this moo cow of Chicago, captured from 
the “wilds” of a neighboring county. 
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Plutarch—Humanitarian 
ALFRED PHILIPP 


CENE: The home shanty of an old re- 

tired actor. My library occupies one 
entire side of the front room. Extensive 
and varied are my precious books, garnered 
in many an old book shop and out-of-the- 
way corner during twenty years of roam- 
ing. Stored in old boxes and trunks in 
ware-houses, in the cellars and closets of 
relatives, hundreds of them. Rescued at 
last, and now they stand proudly and in 
orderly array on my shelves. 

Rain outside. Dismal, bleak and starless. 
Just the sort of night to recline in a com- 
fortable easy chair and read. But what? 
Modern authors pall. Just an overdose, 
perhaps. One of the ancients to act as an 
antidote. Ah, there’s Plutarch! Not since 
school-days have I read him. And how dull 
and dreary he seemed in those impetuous 
days to an active youth! Still, he must 
have great merit to survive these many 
hundreds of years. I must learn anew— 
what sort of man was this Plutarch? 

It is the Dryden translation from the 
Greek of Plutarch’s “‘Lives.”” As I read I 
become deeply engrossed, and am newly 
impressed by the fact that the humane vir- 
tues are peculiar to no particular clime or 
era. I have witnessed bull-fights in Mexico, 
and I say that there were men in ancient 
Greece and Rome as kind and humane as 
any living among us today, there are men 
living today as cruel and bestial as the 
blood-thirsty spectators at a Roman holi- 
day. I can only exclaim (as the artist cap- 
tioned his drawing to illustrate my recent 
article on trained animal acts) “How long, 
oh Lord, how long” before we shall merit 
our claim to the civilization of which we 
boast. 

Listen to the spirit and disposition of 
Plutarch as they break from him in his ob- 
servations on the elder Cato:— 

“The obligations of law and equity reach 
only to mankind, but kindness and benefi- 
cence should be extended to the creatures 
of every species; and these still flow from 
the breast of a well-natured man, as 
streams that issue from the living fountain. 
A good man will take care of his horses 
and dogs, not only while they are young, 
but when old and past service. Thus the 
people at Athens, when they had finished 
the Temple called Hecatompedon, set at 
liberty the beasts of burden that had been 
chiefly employed in the work, suffering 
them to pasture at large, free from any 
other service. It is said, that one of these 
afterwards came of its own accord to work, 
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and putting itself at the head of the labor- 
ing cattle, marched before them to the cita- 
del. This pleased the people, and they 
made a decree that it should be kept at the 
public charge so long as it lived. The 
graves of Cimon’s mares, with which he 
thrice conquered at the Olympic games, are 
still to be seen near his own tomb. Many 
have shown particular marks of regard in 
burying the dogs which they cherished and 
were fond of; amongst the rest, Xantippus 
of old, whose dog swam by the side of his 
galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were 
forced to abandon their city, and was after- 
wards buried by him upon a promontory, 
which to this day is called the Dog’s Grave. 
We certainly ought not to treat living crea- 
tures like old shoes or household goods, 
which, when worn out with use, we throw 
away; and were it only to learn benevo- 
lence to humankind, we should be merciful 
to other creatures. For my own part, I 
would not sell even an old ox that had la- 
bored for me.” 


Plutarch, thou hast indeed merited im- 
mortality by thy loving kindness and benev- 
olence. Men shall honor thee and sing thy 
praises long after the arch killers of his- 
tory are forgotten. 


Birds and Bugs 


A bird man who ought to know says that 
the stomach of a single cedar bird contained 
100 canker worms, that one cuckoo had 
eaten 250 tent caterpillars when disturbed 
in the midst of a meal, that 454 plant lice 
were found in the stomach of a chickadee, 
that a flicker had devoured 1,000 cinch 
bugs, that a scarlet tanager was seen to 
eat 630 gypsy moth caterpillars in 18 min- 
utes, or at the rate of 2,100 an hour, and 
that a Maryland yellowthroat ate 3,500 plant 
lice in 40 minutes. Though these figures 
can be only approximately correct, what a 
story they tell of the value to us of these 
creatures of the earth and air! 


Providing Water for Horses 


In addition to the five hydrant watering 
stations opened early in the summer for the 
relief of horses on the streets of Boston, 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in July 
started another one in India Square. From 
these six stations 11,143 horses quenched 
their thirst during the period from July 7 
to August 2. 


When opponents of our anti-steel trap 
bill have to resort to false and malicious 
statements in their efforts to defeat it, they 
must be hard pressed for arguments. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,”? as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


ANIMALS 


Sept. 19.30 
When Birds Eat Fruit 


L. E. EUBANKS 


OT long ago, in my home city, a man 

was arrested for shooting a song bird, 
The shooter’s excuse was that the birds were 
eating his strawberries. 

Complaints of this kind are not infre- 
quent, and it seems strange that so few 
fruit growers appreciate the situation. The 
problem’s solution, if we can call it a prob- 
lem, is absurdly easy. 

Birds are not great fruit eaters. They 
like the worms often found in fruit trees 
and vines; but, more than all else, they are 
seeking water when they eat such things as 
strawberries. I have seen it proved that 
birds will leave a strawberry patch almost 
entirely unmolested when there is water 
near it. 

A dry spell is sometimes very severe on 
our flying friends. If you are -thoughtful 
about providing food when the ground is 
covered with the great white blanket, be 
equally considerate in summer and put out 
drinking water. Any animal suffers sooner 
and more keenly from thirst than from hun- 
ger. 

Some sections of California are almost 
birdless during the hot summer months be- 
cause of the shortage of water. When the 
running rills of early spring dry up and the 
hillsides become dry and brown, the little 
feathered folk fly away to the canyons and 
mountains where there are living springs. 

One bird-loving woman, living at Granite 
Station, Hern County, has greatly reduced 
this summer migration from her immediate 
locality by securely placing cans on the top 
of fence posts surrounding her place. Once 
or twice a day she makes the round with 
water bucket and dipper, filling each can to 
the brim. The result of this little experi- 
ment has been most happy. She has many 
guests. 

Let us save the berries and the birds also 
by providing drinking places wherever na- 
ture has not done so. 

If you are a voter in Massachusetts, we 
beg you in the name of humanity to the de- 
fenseless to vote this autumn to abolish the 
steel trap. The chance to vote will appear 
on the ballot. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of the 


One dollar per year. 
world. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 


with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life | $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

_For_ each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals 


additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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